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RECENT CENSUSES OF POPULATION. 



HENRY GANNETT. 

Within the last two or three years most of the civilized nations 
of the earth have made enumerations of their inhabitants. The 
results of these censuses are beginning to appear, and comparisons 
of them with one another and with that of the United States are 
instructive. 

The following table shows the total population of a number of 
countries, as derived from recent censuses, with the rate of decen- 
nial increase and the density of population, expressed in terms of 
the number of inhabitants per square mile: — 



COUNTRY. 



POPULATION. 



PER CT. DECENNIAL 
INCREASE. 



DENSITY OF POPU- 
LATION PER 
SQ. MILE. 



United States , 

England and Wales 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden 

India 

Japan 

Chile 

Peru 

Denmark 



1900 
1901 
1900 
1896 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1898 
1895 
1896 
1901 



76,303,387 
32,523,242 
56,345,014 
38,517,975 
18,078,497 
3,212,551 
2,231,395 

6,744,532 

5,103,924 

26,107,304 

19,200,000 

128,932,173 

5,097,402 

294,266,701 

43,76o,754 

2,712,145 

4,610,000 

2,447,441 
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26 

557 
269 
189 

92 
207 

18 
593 
403 
i25 
153 

15 

30 

188 

296 

9 

7 

160 



From the above there appears to be little relation between the 
density of population and the rate of increase, some of the most 
densely-settled countries apparently having as great a rate of increase 
as the most sparsely-populated ones. Thus, England and Wales, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, which are the most densely-settled 
portions of the civilized world, are exceeded in rate of increase only 
by Germany and Denmark among European nations; while, on the 
other hand, France, which is not a densely-settled country, accord- 
ing to European standards, is not increasing in numbers. 
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The rate of increase in the United States, although rapidly 
diminishing, is still 50 per cent, greater than that of any other nation 
here represented. Of the European nations, Germany shows the 
most rapid rate of increase, in spite of the large emigration from 
that country. Spain has practically come to a standstill, its recent 
census, taken in 1900, showing a few thousand less inhabitants than 
that taken three years earlier. The recent famines in India are 
doubtless responsible for the small increase in that country. 

The proportion of urban population differs widely in different 
countries. Measuring it by the population included in cities of 
100,000 or more inhabitants, it is seen that this element, which in 
the United States comprises 19 per cent, of the total population, in- 
cludes in England and Wales not less than 34 per cent. ; while in 
Belgium it is 18 per cent., in Germany 16, in France 10, in Spain 9, 
and in Japan 8 per cent. Thus, measured in this way, the United 
States comprises a larger proportion of urban population than any 
country in Europe, with the exception of England and Wales. 

If, on the other hand, all bodies of urban population be included, 
which is a much better test to apply, the situation is different. 
Measured in this way, the urban population of the United States 
forms 40 per cent, of the total number of inhabitants; while that of 
England and Wales forms not less than 72 per cent., or nearly three- 
fourths of the entire population. In Germany and the Netherlands 
just one-half of the population is included in such urban bodies; in 
France, Switzerland and Belgium, two-fifths; in Denmark, 30 per 
cent.; in Norway, 28 per cent.; in Sweden, 21 per cent., and in 
Russia 12 per cent. Measured by this standard, therefore, the 
United States is exceeded among European nations by England and 
Wales, Germany and the Netherlands, and equalled by France, 
Switzerland and Belgium. 

The proportion of urban population is an indication of the rela- 
tive importance of manufactures and commerce as contrasted with 
agriculture. These figures emphasize the preponderance in England 
and Wales of manufactures and commerce, and the growing impor- 
tance of these industries in Germany. The comparatively low pro- 
portion of urban population in France, coupled with its high density 
of population — far too great for a rural community — serves to ex- 
plain, in part at least, the cessation of its growth. Rural communities 
cannot increase beyond a certain density of population. The voca- 
tions of the people must change or the population come to a stand- 
still. The policy of the German Government in encouraging manu- 
factures and commerce at the present stage of the development of 
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this country is a wise one, and the increase of this people in numbers 
in recent years is a gratifying response to the efforts which the 
Government is making in this direction. 

We see in the United States, among the several States, all stages 
of this movement, ranging from a prosperous farming State to an 
over-populated farming State and a prosperous manufacturing and 
commercial State. By tracing the growth of population in certain 
of the older States, such as Massachusetts, all stages of this history 
may be seen in the course of its progress. 

By considering these facts it is easy to explain the apparent 
anomaly of a rapid growth in population in a densely-populated 
country. 



